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WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 

Large Roundworms 

and Hookworms / 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 

Keep your dog worm free 

and thrifty. 


| WRITE FOR 


BOOKLET NO- pe 
on the practical 
‘ADDRESS DESK \-68-G 
breeds == Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 


Buy 
“THRILLING MOMENTS ON 
PALESTINE TOUR” $5. 


(Palestine, Egypt, France, Italy), 25 
chapters, 69 pictures. JACOB W. 
POWELL, D. D., 218 Broadway, 
MALDEN, MASS. (Agents wanted.) 


IMPLES 


Itching and burning of pimples, a 
rashes, eczema, relieved by 


UTICURAS 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE— CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1936, bound volume $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the set .. ; 1.00 


Be Kind to ‘Animals Blotters, 615 x 33,5 $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth,....$1.00 and 50 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 


Rowley $0 30 per 100 
Humane Horse book, 32. pp.. 5 ets. each or 5.60 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. .. 60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 50 
The Horse’s Prayer 30 


The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ae -50 
The Care of Mules ... J 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe. new, illus., $1.50........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1. 00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 “ 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Schneider 
Humane Education Leaflets, "Nos. 3 and .50 
What the Chained Dog Says .... Bes 550 
The Story of Barry .30 

“Don” and His Boy Scout Frie nds, 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 pp. Free 


Boots’ Day, om | for two boys and t 


ee 3 cts. each, ‘in for 10 cts. 
About the Bird 

The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus.......... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

25 cts. $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2  .50per100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............ 50 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease or 60 per 100 
Surplus Cats 50 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to ‘Starve phen -50 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 50 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. doz  .50 
Tommy’s Tavern, 4 pp. 
Ghe was a Lady ..... -50 
About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

pp., special ... -boards, 50 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’ s, ‘cloth, 30 cts. - paper, 7 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, z = 
Heaven’s Rage, Helen Trevelyan............ 
Laugh. Clown, Laugh! Helen 00 
The Great Cruelty, Dr. Rowley ..... Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. 
$1.00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... 100 “ “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1.00 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 “ * 
Ways of Kindness ORS .50 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, “No. 7, Farm 


The Jack London Club 
What is the Jack London Club?..... -30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry” 
Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 


4 pp. -50 
Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? ? Helen 
Treveiyan, 4 pp. -50 


The Relation of the Home to Character 


Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley... Free 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
12 cents each; ten for $1 00 


Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 
15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gibert, 48 pp. For first and second 
Incidents About Anima's as To!d to 
School Children by George T. Angell 
2 cts. each ; $1.00 per 100 
Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 cts., set 


“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ...... * each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

See are cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy .......... cloth $1.00 


Lessons on Kindness to Animals .... $3.00 per 100 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,’ 

© ree . 8 ets. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play 

3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 

Humane Exercises $1.50 per luv 
Humane Sunday, 1937 ina 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

How to Teach It 50 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .50 


A Talk with the Teacher 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 
dress 2 cts. each; 1.00 
The Coming "Education 30 
A Festival of Tender Mercies re -50 


Need of Humane Education Societies ‘and 


Methods of Forming Them .......... 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 
Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band Humane So- 
ciety, or S. P. .. $1.00 per 100 


Buttons—white tly on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. small 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant .. 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, s. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy “Membership .50 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ..... 50 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 
No order by mail for less than 5 cts. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


REDUCED 


30 minutes. 


State whether regular 35 mm., or 16 mm., is required 
Terms on application to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


PRICES FOR SUMMER RENTALS! 


“IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS” 


Film showing activities of Angell Animal Ilospital of Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston, 
scenes at Society’s Rest Farm for Horses, Methuen, and its Animal Shelters. Two reels, 


“OME BELL OF ATRI” 


One-reel Film, illustrating Longfellow’s poem of the same title 
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Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


U.S. Trade Mark, Registered \ 


ANGELL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTY. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


N ONE YEARS 
EDrr, 
ED 


AND MERCY TO- 
Every Living 
CREATURE. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 
Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Our leaflets, “Road Accidents to Dogs,” 
are for free distribution to any dog lover 
who would do his or her part toward re- 
ducing the number of unfortunate dogs 
daily injured or killed upon our highways. 
A postal card will bring you the leaflets. 


The International Journal for Animal 
Protection, the splendid periodical published 
by the Edinburgh S.P.C.A., writes us that 
calls for back numbers are frequently being 
received. Unfortunately, all of the No. 1 
and 2 issues are exhausted, but copies of the 
No. 3 are still available. 


Copies of the editorial, “The Great 
Cruelty Again,” in the June issue of this 
magazine can be had now in leaflet form 
for free distribution. If you would help to 
arouse public opinion against the needless 
sufferings of the more than 100,000,000 of 
our food animals in the slaughter-houses of 
the country, send for copies to be distribu- 
ted. If a member of any humane society, 
please indicate this upon the postal card 
asking for leaflets. 


J. Seneca Jones, secretary of the Minne- 
sota Farm Bureau, says there are 200,000 
farms in the state of Minnesota and nearly 
all of them have cats as household pets or 
as protectors of grain and crops against 
rats, mice and other rodents. The cat is 
regarded by many farmers as a conserva- 
tionist. 


Despite the fact that the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has studied the habits 
of crows for years and has found their 
food habits just as beneficial as they were 
injurious, and that other states have long 
ago given up the bounty on crows, we have 
the spectacle of Indiana conducting its 
fourth annual “Crow Control Contest,” 
with several hundred dollars offered in 
awards to clubs killing the most crows in 
a five-month period. Some day Indiana may 
learn to her sorrow that there is another 
side to the crow question. 


The American Animal 
Hospital Association 


HE American Animal Hospital Asso- 

ciation had its fourth and most suc- 
cessful annual meeting at the Book-Cad- 
illac Hotel in Detroit on May 6, 7, and 8th. 
Formed in 1933 by a small group of veteri- 
narians who specialize in hospitalization and 
treatment of dogs and cats this organization 
has an enviable record of accomplishments 
that benefit the dog both in sickness and in 
health. 

The Association has set up standards for 
hospitals that wish to join that enforce a 
most rigid program, including physical 
equipment of the. hospital, sanitation, man- 
agement and the character and ability of the 
veterinarian who operates it. 

No small part of the work of this group 
has been the setting up of a plan for the 
testing and approval or disapproval of pre- 
pared dog foods. Veterinarians have known 
for the past decade that the ever present 
desire for profit has brought more than two 
hundred brands of dog food onto the store 
shelves and that many of them are totally 
unfit for consumption even by the most 
hardy dog. It is well known that advertis- 
ing claims over the radio, in newspapers and 
in magazines and on the dog food containers 
have been exaggerated, misleading or false, 
and that many dogs have been made vio- 
lently ill and many others chronically ill by 
persistent feeding of some of these so-called 
complete dog foods. 

The Association is organized and is now 
receiving support from the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association for a plan for 
the testing of these foods by three well- 
known teachers and nutrition experts of this 
country. They are Doctors Agnes Fay Mor- 
gan of the University of California, G. R. 
Cowgill of Yale University School of Medi- 
cine, and R. W. Russell of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. The dog foods submitted for test- 
ing will be subjected to chemical and bio- 
logical tests to see if they are palatable, 
digestible and nutritious and to see if they 


contain vitamins and minerals necessary to 
the continuance of life and to the reproduc- 
tion of life. Out of 215 manufacturers who 
were solicited by the organization, 40 re- 
plied and one can readily imagine that those 
who did not reply have a product they know 
is not fit for canine or feline consumption. 

Another point of interest in connection 
with the Detroit meeting was a paper de- 
livered by Dr. L. A. Merrilat of Chicago on 
“The Humane Aspect of Veterinary Prac- 
tice.” 

A veterinarian from the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester gave an excellent description of 
nervous diseases in the dog, based on many 
cases of dogs with disturbed mentality 
which were sent to the clinic for diagnosis 
and treatment. 

The Angell Memorial Hospital of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in Boston was 
represented by Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, who 
lectured on X-ray technie and diagnosis. 


England’s Poet Laureate’s 
Love for Animals 


John Masefield is more than England’s 
Poet Laureate, he is the Poet Laureate of 
Humanity. Yes, and more, of that vast 
world of animal life below man. His sym- 
pathies are as wide as life itself. A writer 
in The Animal’s Friend quotes the follow- 
ing from one who writes about Masefield: 

“There he is with his hands full of crumbs, 
and all the birds for miles around are 
flying and hopping nearer and nearer to 
him; now a hop forward, now a swift re- 
treat, but always in the end clustering close 
about him. Here is a poet of whom another 
of the craft must have been thinking when 
he told how the poet went out into the fields 
to sing his songs, and, as he sang, all the 
birds stopped their songs to listen, and, 
listening, whispered to one another, JI est 
de la maison. He is; for there never has 
been an English poet who loved more pas- 
sionately or mcre tenderly bird and beast. 
and flower and tree.” 
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Evocation 


HELEN MCMAHAN 


Hunter's guns destroyed our pheasants 
And the plovers. Something’s gone 
From the happy days of summer; 
Never more at break of dawn 
Shall we hear their welcome calling 
Far across the placid lake. 
What a fearful price for slaughter 
Paid by all, just for the sake 
Of the barbaric sport of killing! 
Will these huntsmen never learn 
How much more a live bird cheers us 
Than a dead one? Let us turn 
All our efforts to protecting 
Nature’s haunts, and make amends 
For the wanton, ruthless slaying 
Of our lowly feathered friends. 


Tourists and Bull-fights 
in Mexico 
ELLA MCELLIGOTT 


OW that the beauties of Mexico are be- 

coming more generally known, great 
numbers of tourists are flocking there to 
see this foreign paradise so close at hand. 
One may well compliment them on their 
choice of a vacation spot, for there are few 
places on this earth so richly endowed by 
nature. A heavenly climate, majestic scen- 
ery, and kindly people who greet the visitor 
in soft musical voices, help one pass long 
remembered days. 

There is one blemish on the picture, how- 
ever. Bull-fighting, a strange hold-over from 
dim days in the past, is allowed. Foolish 
tourists think they do not see Mexico unless 
they attend a bull-fight. In fact the accus- 
tomed greeting when visiting Americans 
meet in Mexico is, “Have you been to a 
bull-fight yet?” The answer possibly will 
be; “Not yet, but I expect to go before I 
leave. I really don’t care to see one, but 
I am going just for curiosity.” 

I should like to urge people who visit 
Mexico to curb their curiosity, or to direct 
it into more humane channels. Each time 
a person attends a bull-fight, he encourages 
the practice and makes the promoters of it 
think there is a healthy demand for this 
form of cruel activity. Bull-fighting has no 
place in this age, and civilized people should 
refuse to lend it any support. It is wicked 
and vicious to torture animals that unthink- 
ing people may be amused for a few hours. 
Amused is hardly the word, for who could 
be amused at the plight of dumb creatures 
fighting for their lives? 

If the tourist wants pageantry or local 
color, the bull-fight is not the place to seek 
it. The parade that precedes the perform- 
ance takes the eye momentarily, but when 
one considers for what purpose the par- 
ticipants are dressed up, the sight of them 
is sickening. Mexico’s streets and highways 
are full of colorful sights. There are fiestas, 
fairs, and market days where the people are 
engaged in wholesome activities, to fascin- 
ate the tourist for any amount of time he 
has to spare. 

Thoughtful Mexican people decry bull- 
fights, too. The average Mexican concerned 
with making a living has aeither the time 
nor money to spend upon this savage exhi- 
bition. Bull-fights play to the tourist, and 
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they would have lean days if tourists sen- 
sibly remained away. 

People may ask, “Well, is bull-fighting 
any worse than killing animals in the stock- 
yards?” Yes, though that, as done here, is 
a disgrace to a civilized country. Six bulls 
in every afternoon’s performance in the 
arena are slaughtered unmercifully. The 
poor bulls are first tortured by being kept 
in a dark enclosure where they are plagued 
and beaten. Then when the stands are filled 
with thoughtless, cruel spectators, the poor 
harassed animals are let out into the broad 
daylight of the field and are chased and 
stabbed and tortured, while the mob howls 
in delight. Who would be seen at such a 
performance? Horses employed to chase the 
bulls lose their lives often, too, in a most 
inhumane way. The only ones who have a 
chance at all are the performers, the mata- 
dors, the banderilleros, and the picadors. 
At last the matador wins the fight. What 
mockery! It isn’t a fight at all, for from 
the outset the bull is doomed. 

Some may question if bull-fighting is any 
worse than prize-fighting? A thousand 
times worse. In prize fights the participants 
take part of their own accord. There are 
at least rules for the game. For whatever 
the combatants suffer they accept the risk. 

One cannot say the least word in defense 
of bull-fighting, and all humane hearted 
people should do all they ean to assist in 
helping it die a deserved death. 

Go to Mexico by all means. Go with the 
determination that you will not be seen at 
a bull-fight, but will do all you can to dis- 
courage other unthinking tourists from 
making fools of themselves by spending a 
precious afternoon watching dumb animals 
give up their lives, which they so much 
want to enjoy in peace, even as you and I, 
and the tourist too. 


Elk is a Family Pet 


EARLE W.GAGE 


N the heart of the Canadian Rockies, 

beside the main line of the the Canadian 
National Railways, Mrs. L. A. Smith, wife 
of the section foreman, has succeeded in 
winning the friendship of a wild elk. In the 
section cabin, at Geikie, about eight miles 
west of Jasper National Park, each morning 
Mrs. Smith calls her pet elk, “Beauty,” and 
he always comes a-running; that is, except 
in mating season, when he is away on the 
long trek. But, faithfully, he returns to the 
neighborhood of the Smith cabin, to again 
take up the friendship. 


For five years Beauty has kept up his 
acquaintance with Mrs. Smith, even though 
it is sometimes difficult for a little home 
so far removed from a source of supplies, to 
provide the necessary “hand-outs”’ to please 
the palate of the elk. Besides vegetables 
and loaves of bread, the 18-year-old bull 
elk consumed two crates of apples last 
spring and winter. Those, Mrs. Smith con- 
fides, comprised his dessert. From Novem- 
ber to May, Beauty is the family pet. He 
then becomes a wanderer of the wild places. 
“But,” remarked Mrs. Smith, “when he’s in 
this part of the country, he never fails to 
come at my call when mealtime rolls 
around.” 

In the accompanying picture we see 
Beauty approaching the door of the section 
foreman’s home to eat out of the dish 
which Mrs. Smith holds forth. 

Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us upon 
application. 


The Jack London Club, an organized protest against the cruelty con- 
| nected with trained animal performances on stage and screen, has already 
enlisted six hundred and eighty-three thousand, five hundred members 

who have pledged themselves to boycott theaters presenting such un- 


natural acts. 


This membership represents all sections of the United 


States and many foreign countries. No officers, no dues. For full infor- 
mation address, Jack London Club, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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Prize Essays for the Zoo and against the Zoo 


can Humane Education Society’s 
essay contest for Arguments for 
the Zoo and Arguments against the 
Joo, offered through the columns of 
Our Dumb Animals in connection 
with the recent Be Kind to Animals 
Week. 
The cash prize of $25 for the best 
essay received presenting arguments 
for the zoo, was given to Mrs. Maynard 


H ERE are the results of the Ameri- 


Shipley (Miriam Allen deFord) of San 
Francisco, California. A similar cash 
prize of $25 was awarded to Mina M. 
Titus of Madison, Maine, the prize for 
the best essay presenting the arguments 
against the zoo. Following are the 
prize-winning essays: 


Arguments for the Zoo 


Prize Essay, Received $25, Cash 


MIRIAM ALLEN DEFORD 
(MRS. MAYNARD SHIPLEY) 
San Francisco, California 


HE kind-hearted spectator who watches 

a tiger restlessly pacing its narrow 
cage, or a “bad” elephant tethered by a 
heavy chain around its foot, may feel that 
there can be no argument to justify such 
cruelty. But there is another side to the 
picture. 

Just as many domestic animals would long 
ago have become extinct had they not been 
protected and nurtured by man for the sake 
of their food value, their skins, or their 
physical labor, so many wild animals have 
been saved from total disappearance at the 
hands of hunters by the demands for living 
specimens made by the zoological gardens. 


Most of us are financially unable to travel 
to the far places of our planet; and we 
should probably never see some of the most 
interesting of earth’s creatures if they were 
not preserved for us in.our local zoos. For 
example, in 1935 I visited three cities—New 
York, Philadelphia, and San Diego—for the 
express purpose of seeing and studying the 
only living gorillas in America. My hus- 
band, who died in 1934, was a writer and 
lecturer on science and a lifelong student of 
biology; but he had no opportunity to go to 
any of these cities after they acquired the 
gorillas, and it was one of his most intense 
regrets that he had never seen one of these 
rarest of the great apes. 

The well-conducted zoo does not simply 
cage up a lot of miscellaneous wild animals 
for people to stare at; it issues publications, 
gives lectures, and has guides and printed 
information to instruct its visitors in the 
nature, habitat, biological relationships, and 
life-histories of its exhibits. The whole 
humiliating farce of the anti-evolution up- 
roar of the 1920’s might have been avoided 
had there been a greater number of well- 
equipped and adequately stocked zoos open 
to the American public. Certainly no un- 
biased person can seriously consider the 
three principal anthropoid apes—the chim- 
panzee, the orang-utan, and the gorilla—and 
not realize our kinship to them. David Gar- 
nett’s fantasy, “The Man in the Zoo,” had 
a sound scientific foundation in its thesis 


that a properly supplied zoo should include 
specimens of homo sapiens as well as of 
his cousins! 


After all, when we present arguments for 
or against the zoo, we must ask first of all: 
what kind of zoo? I have seen some so- 
called zoos that were a disgrace to the hu- 
man beings who conducted or tolerated them 
—collections of miserable, shabby animals 
piled helter-skelter into crowded cages with 
small regard for their natural habits or en- 
vironment, unprotected from heedless visi- 
tors who fed them improperly or even teased 
and poked at them with sticks and umbrel- 
las. I have looked at such outrageous shows 
and wished very heartily that I could open 
the cages and give their inmates a chance 
for revenge. But such places are now few 
and far between; and they are a long cry 
from such magnificently ordered zoos as the 
Bronx Zoo in New York City, the Balboa 
Park Zoo in San Diego, the Lincoln Park 
Zoo in Chicago, and the final state of the 
Fleishacker Zoo in San Francisco, which is 
now undergoing renovation as a WPA 
project. 

In such places as these, often there are 
no barred cages at all for many of the 
animals: the bears, the great cats, and the 
monkeys live in artificial reproductions of 
their native haunts, with moats to separate 
them from the human onlookers. Every 
provision is made for their comfort; their 
diets are followed in solicitous detail, they 
receive medical and surgical attention which 
many human beings might well envy, and 
even their individual temperaments are 
studied to promote their welfare. In‘conse- 
quence they live much longer than they 
would ever have lived outside of captivity, 
so far as average life-duration is concerned. 
(The longest recorded lifetimes of certain 
species of animals are sometimes shorter 
than the longest so far recorded of the same 
animal in captivity.) The life of most wild 
animals is brief and filled with pain and 
fear. Animals captured in full maturity are 
not much desired by good zoos; it is too hard 
to accustom them to a new mode of exist- 
ence, to give them the confidence which will 
enable them to jive quietly, to mate, and 
to breed. But an animal caught young, 
or born and bred in a zoo, is far happier 
there than anywhere else; indeed, it would 
die speedily and horribly if released. 

Men like the late Dr. William T. Horna- 


day understand and love their charges. 
If a zoo were a place of torture such 
men would never consent to preside 
over one. In Panama I saw the un- 
named keeper of a little private zoo, 
admirably clean and well managed, go 
into a pit with a number of vicious and 
poisonous reptiles. I asked him if he 
were not afrnid—there was one delight- 
ful species of lizard which whipped 
about it with a razor-like tail. He 
laughed. “Oh course not,” he said, 
“They know me.” The director of a 
really efficient zoo is not only head 
physician, business executive, and ani- 
mal trainer, but the friend of his 
charges as well. I have seen a chim- 
panzee welcome its keeper with ecstasy 
and weep aloud when he left. I have 
seen a tapir, a stupid beast, run across a 
wide enclosure to watch its keeper walk 
past, in the hope that he would stop and 
notice it. 

No, one might as well ask: what are 
the arguments for prisons, or hospitals, or 
schools? Some of these are dreadful places 
which ought to be torn down—and so are 
some zoos. But if you ever saw a solemn- 
eyed little boy gazing breathlessly at his 
first lion or polar bear, you would never 
advocate the abolition of any well-equipped 
and properly conducted zoo. 


Arguments against the Zoo 
Prize Essay, Received $25, Cash 


MINA M. TITUS 
Madison, Maine 


HE strongest and most vitally appeal- 

ing argument against the zoo is its 
inhumaneness. No lover of animals, no 
person with a spark of pity or understand- 
ing still in his heart, no person who has ever 
known the pangs of suffering or endured the 
depths of deprivation and loneliness can 
visit a zoo and enjoy it. Rather he will 
burn up inwardly with shame and indigna- 
tion for a civilization that lawfully permits 
man to torture through aching years of 
lonely, restless, longing confinement, such 
masses of God’s helpless creatures by Him 
created wild and free. 

However vast the area allotted to any 
species of wild life it approximates man’s 
solitary confinement in a prison cell. What 
are a few rods, or acres, or yet miles of 
fenced and bounded earth, hard-packed and 
worn by ceaselessly pacing feet that were 
made by nature to roam uncounted miles 
daily across the ever-varied surface of for- 
est or jungle, mountain or plain! Muscles 
ache and go weak from lack of exercise, 
wild hearts are torn with longing for free- 
dom and others of their own kind, dis- 
positions grow fierce and ugly, or despair- 
ingly docile and morose. But living always 
and on the alert is that one unchanging 
desire of all caged things—the desire to 
escape and be forever free. 

All wild creatures instinctively fear man, 
have an aversion to the close presence of 
human beings. It is only because these in 


(Continued on page 112) 
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The Stowaway Bird 
KADRA MAYSI 


WAS stretched out in my steamer chair 

on the after deck when I first saw the 
bird. It dashed itself against the steps of the 
after hatch, fluttered down, and came to 
rest between two stanchions at my feet. 
With wings spread, it looked not unlike a 
small, slate-blue pigeon. But—we were in 
mid-Atlantic, exactly half way between New 
York and Ireland. We had left the Gulf 
Stream astern and no longer saw the flying 
fish. The nearest land was at least a thou- 
sand miles away. Whence came this small, 
feathered visitor? 

I had picked it up and wrapped it in 
my scarf—to still its wildly beating wings— 
when the night watchman came by and 
laughed at my fears for it. He said that, 
even if it went overboard, it would not 
drown, as it was a member of the stormy 
petrel family and slept upon the water, 
catching tiny fish for food. He said that the 
ship’s lights attracted such birds, and that 
they often flew aboard and rested, then 
went on. I told him that I was willing to 
let it spend the night in my stateroom and 
to take it down to breakfast if he thought 
it would care for toasted sardines, rollmops, 
or Yarmouth bloater. He disapproved of 
my facetiousness, but was kind enough to 
put the little creature in the dark box with 
the fire-hose, where it closed its sharp, 
curved wings and appeared to sleep. 

Next morning I went on deck early to 
set it free, but found that it had already 
gone through the opening we had left to 
give it air. 

The watchman told me that five others 
like it had flown aboard after I went to 
bed and had folded their wings and slept 
on deck until daybreak, when they all flew 
away. When I asked him whether he was 
quite sure they had escaped safely and not 
been eaten by the ship’s cat, he told me, 
reproachfully, that he had guarded them, 
personally, all night. He said that, in the 
first place, sailors loved animals and wel- 
comed their presence to break the monot- 
ony of time at sea, and that, in the second 
place, these particular birds were protected 
by a superstition of the sea and no sailor, 
however hard-hearted, would dare allow 
harm to come to them. 


It was to me a pleasing thought that a 
busy trans-Atlantic liner should give shel- 
ter and rest to tiny, weary chickens of 
Mother Carey. All day I thought of that 
wee stowaway, who had flown from night 
and sea almost into my arms. I had felt 
his small heart beating through the silk of 
my scarf; but I believe it was from exhaus- 
tion rather than from fear. For he did not 
struggle to get away and his bright eyes 
looked trustfully at me as I held him. 

I wonder what waves you are riding now, 
with your tiny, webbed feet, your sharp 
bill and slim wings? Wherever you may be, 
bon voyage, little shipmate! 


The Toronto Humane Society prosecuted 
a prominent surgeon of that city for cruel 
treatment in killing a dog, and secured a 
conviction with a fine of $500, with alter- 
native of two months in jail. The doctor 
pleaded guilty and paid the fine. 
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“Buteo”— a Noble of the Birdways 


ELIZABETH WALKER INGLES 


MAGNIFICENT bird circles tirelessly 
An an azure sky. As it banks, the sun 
with a swift stroke paints in a cinna- 
mon-red tail barred with black, giving accent 
to the drab cloak of brown which is the dress 


WESTERN RED-TAIL HAWK 


of the western red-tail hawk. Below it in 
a crevice high on a perpendicular cliff or in 
the top of a lofty valley oak, it may build 
its nest of sticks and twigs lined with bark. 
For Buteo loves the inaccessible places and 
broad acres. Yet he is remarkably adapt- 
able, being able, according to ornithologists, 
“to maintain himself as well upon the Colo- 
rado and Mojave deserts as upon the middle 
slopes of the Sierras and the jutting cliffs 
of the boundless chaparral country.” 

Until about a month ago, my closest ac- 
quaintanceship with the western red-tail 
hawk was by way of binoculars as the bird 
soared high among the clouds or rested mo- 
mentarily in a great oak. Then cne day two 
boys found a full grown red-tail with a 
badly-broken wing and, knowing our inter- 
est in wild life, they brought the fighting, 
evil-looking bird to our home. Judging from 
the numerous scratches on the arms and 
hands of the captors, the red-tail came to 
us much against his will. We named him 
Buteo, and the bird endured our hospitality 
for more than two weeks. 

Installed in a wire-covered yard Buteo be- 
gan to run back and forth with lowered 
head in an effort to escape from the enclos- 
ure. Soon, growing tired, he selected an old 
chicken coop as a point of vantage and with 
the help of his good left wing and sharp 
talons crawled to the top where he surveyed 
the surrounding country. The wing slowly 
began to heal until within five days the 
hawk was able to fly awkwardly to the top 


of the chicken coop. At first, refusing to 
eat, the bird soon tolerated us enouzh to 
snatch proffered food. The cruel-looking 
talons easily pierced the tough red meat 
and gristle offered to take the place of 
natural fare, demonstrating the fate of any 
small mammal which might come within 
the grasp of the large raptor. 

It seems strange that so magnificent and 
worthy a bird should be so misunderstood, 
The popular misconception that the red- 
tailed hawk is a thief in the chicken-yard 
and the quail covey is responsible for the 
wide-spread slaughter of this useful species, 
Some men and boys murder this great hawk 
in the name of sport; yet it is an easy tar- 
get as it wheels lazily in the clear blue 
sky. True, the red-tail is no saint. It gets 
into the chicken-yard on occasion, especially 
if other food is scarce, but Buteo much pre- 
fers a diet of ground-squirrels, gophers, 
wood-rats, meadow mice, snakes, frogs, liz- 
ards and insects. As a rule the song birds, 
grouse, quail and pheasants dart to cover 
much too fast to fall prey to Buteo. How- 
ever, once in a while the red-tail may kill 
a sick individual, thus probably benefiting 
other birds by checking the spread of dis- 
ease. California, especially, owes a debt to 
the red-tailed hawk for the Douglas and 
Beechey ground-squirrels, which are prin- 
cipal items in its diet, are pests to agricul- 
ture and a menace to health. Government 
statistics show that two per cent of these 
ground-squirrels are infected with one of 
two diseases—bubonic plague and _ relaps- 
ing fever. Californians then owe the red- 
tail their protection rather than a shower 
of lead. 


The day we turned Buteo free was warm 
and clear. The poor broken wing had 
healed and although weak was not entirely 
useless. For a time the top of the chicken 
coop reproached us with an empty stare, 
for we had found much amusement and 
interest in the activities of Buteo. Old 
Buteo is gone now, but sinee his visit we 
have a better understanding of his kind, a 
comradeship with those great nobles of the 
airways, the western red-tail hawks. 


Riddle 


ALICE GERTRUDE FIELD 


Brilliant scrap of bluster, 
Vivid dynamo, 
Vibrant, feathered lustre, 
Speed that light may know, 
Booming iridescence, 
Vigor, undeterred, 
Energy’s quintessence: 
Just a humming-bird! 


Big game in the national forests is re- 
sponding to care and protection. A recent 
“census” of bear, deer, elk, moose, mountain 
sheep and goats, and antelopes shows that 
numbers have increased 10 per cent during 
1936. It is estimated that 1,523,000 big- 
game animals now have refuge in national 
forests, a gain of about 250,000 animals 
since January 1, 1935. 

—Bulletin, Mass. Audubon Society 
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Voices of the Wood 


CLARENCE M. LINDSAY 


The voices of the woodland 
Ave half the forest’s charm! 
When silence seems to brood, and 
Its hush and peace disarm; 
We hear the fluttering of wings; 
From some brown bush a warbler sings; 
Song for a brief space sweetly rings 
Amid the calm! 


The stillness of the green aisles 
Is soothing to the soul! 

Yet, there are sounds between-whiles, 
Which lure us and cajole! 

The pattering of tiny feet; 

A scurrying rabbit, shy and fleet; 

Bob White’s clear call from thick retreat— 
Or grouse’s roll! 


O, pleasant are the arches 
Of woodlands dim and still! 
The tall pines and the larches; 
The silver-rippled rill. 
But O to hear the liquid flood 
With which the brown thrush fills the wood, 
Singing as never human could— 
A golden trill! 


Water for the Birds 


FERN BERRY 


OU are bound to feel pretty “lazy” 

during the heat of the hottest days of 
mid-summer, when the pools of water are 
dried to dust and even the lakes are lowered 
by the heat that endures for hours each 
day for many weeks. But—please remem- 
ber that the birds cannot go to the ice water 
pitcher or to the water tap or pump and 
draw a fresh cool drink, at will. Their 
poor drooping wings and open beaks tell 
the tale of their agony. They thirst! 

Turn on the sprinkler for an hour or 
two. If it costs a few pennies, add it to 
your charity fund, or, if you cannot do this, 
place shallow pans or dishes of cool water 
in the shade and renew the water often. 
The writer built a shallow pool three and 
one-half feet across, using cement and 
stones to make it waterproof. A _ hose 
attached to a water pipe fills this pool to 
the brim with cool water each afternoon. 
Stones were set into the cement to extend 
out into the water, offering a perch for the 
birds to stand upon. Fifteen robins, several 
swallows (white-breasted), orioles, yellow 
warblers, and many other small birds drank 
and bathed here. The pool is surrounded 
by wild ferns and cedar shrubs and it is 
ornamental as well as useful. 


Attractive Bookmark 


A pasteboard bookmark, 2 x 6 inches, 
printed on both sides in red and blue, has 
been published by the American Humane 
Education Society and is offered at one cent 
each, postpaid in any quantity. On one 
side appears the seal of the Society and a 
reproduction of the S. P. C. A., Be Kind 
to Animals button with animals’ heads, and 
“A Humane Prayer.” On the other side is 
a notice of Our Dumb Animals. This is an 
interesting and useful novelty for circula- 
tion in libraries and elsewhere. 
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Bird Life on the Great Barrier Reef 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


CLOUDS OF BIRDS LEAVING A GREAT BARRIER REEF ISLAND 
AT DAYBREAK TO SPEND THE DAY FISHING 


N the Great Barrier Reef, Australia pos- 

sesses one of the most unique and inter- 
esting geographical features on the globe. 
The Reef is one of the wonders of the 
modern world. It is the world’s largest 
coral wall, which stretches for approxi- 
mately twelve hundred and sixty miles along 
the eastern coast of the State of Queensland, 
is miles wide in many places, and is of an 
average height of 180 feet. The full extent 
of this amazing coral formation is approxi- 
mately 100 square miles, and it varies from 
ten miles to ninety miles distant from the 
mainland. 


The most interesting and fascinating fea- 
ture of this Reef is the astounding bird life 
on its numerous coral and sandy islets. 
Here one may see sights not to be witnessed 
in any other part of the world—islands so 
teeming with birds that it is impossible to 
walk on them without stepping on a bird or 
a nest of eggs. 


There are millions of birds on the islands. 
There are white-capped noddy terns, web- 
footed sea-birds as large as doves, all vel- 
vety black in color, with the exception of a 
white patch on top of the head. Thousands 
of them float and circle above the islands 
like big black butterflies. There are large 
grey terns, which travel at tremendous speed 
in wide circles over the sea, occasionally 
sweeping and banking with swift sharp 
turns to dive down into the water to catch 
a fish. Reef-herons and sea-gulls feed along 
the edge of the water, and peculiar long- 
legged godwits probe the sand with their 
long bills in search of crabs and other 
mollusks. Often the bird’s whole bill and 


head disappear beneath the sand as _ it 
strikes a victim. Short-tailed shearwaters 
(mutton-birds) are there also, the islands 
being riddled with their deep burrows in - 


which they build their nests. 

The islands are also visited during the 
summer months by great flocks of migratory 
birds, which fly 12,000 miles from the Arctic 
Circle and spend a day or two on the islands 
before resuming their journey to the Ant- 
arctic regions, another 10,000 miles to the 
south. Some of the birds arrive so exhausted 
that they collapse in a heap on the sand, 
and can be picked up in one’s hands. 

Day and night, almost without cessation, 
there is a din of noises on the islands, a pan- 
demonium of cries, croaks, howls, cater- 
wauling, moans and groans, suggestive of a 
perfect debacle of domestic tragedies. 


At daybreak each morning, what might 
very aptly be termed clouds of birds, their 
numbers are so great, rise from the islands 
and make out to sea where they spend the 
day filling their crops to repletion with 
feasting on the shoals of small fish. 

At sundown the birds return, and as their 
mates and young are being fed there is a 
jabber of ear-drum-destroying noises and 
bickerings. 

The birds appear to have no sense of fear; 
they can be handled and carried about with- 
out the least resistance. Children take 
them from the nests and carry them about, 
and they make no attempt to fly away. 

At one time “sportsmen” took a heavy 
toll of the tame birds, shooting them in 
thousands, but to-day the islands are ali 
sanctuaries under the close protection of 
law, and on them the millions of birds live a 
happy and noisy existence. 


“It says here that lion-tamers are seldom 
troubled with rheumatism in their old age.” 
“Ah, and I don’t suppose they’re much 

troubled with old age!” 
—Pearson’s Weeizly 
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‘Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 


WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Death by Electrocution 


A Bulletin issued by the University of 
London Animal Welfare Society says this 
with regard to the electrocution of animals: 

In view of the increasing use of electro- 
cution for cats and dogs, the following facts 
are of importance. The relevant documenta- 
tion will be given in Volume 4 of the 
“Animal Year-Book.” 

When 60-cycle alternating current pass- 
ing from forequarters to hindquarters is 
used, we may be sure that if it exceeds 250 
milliamperes in the case of a dog or 50 
milliamperes in the case of a cat the circu- 
lation of the blood will have been stopped 
within three seconds. In such cases electro- 
cution is humane. 

If, on the other hand, the current is less 
than 70 mA. in the case of a dog or 19 mA. 
in the case of a cat, we may be certain that 
death is preceded by a period cof severe 
suffering caused by muscular spasm. 

If the current lies between the limits 
stated death may be humane or not, accord- 
ing to the constitution of the individual 
animal. 

The effect of electric current on an ani- 
mal cannot be reliably specified in terms of 
voltage. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals still believes, 
from its long experience, that death by 
illuminating gas is the humanest method 
for such small animals as the dog and the 
cat. 


How Much isa Billion? 


How many minutes do you think have 
been crowded into the 1937 years since the 
Christian Era dawned? Only a few over a 
billion. To be exact, 1,018,087,200. A dollar 
a minute for 1937 years would amount to 
a single billion. Yet we are told that as a 
nation we are thirty-five billions in debt. 
Who can think in billions? Senator Byrd 
says that if a man earning $100 a week 
were to attempt to pay it all out on the 
national debt it would take him 200,000 
years. 


In making your will, please remember 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 
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The Incredible Sparrows 


N interesting letter from Mrs. C. M. 
Holton, wife of Lieut. Com. Holton, says, 
“The ‘Beeps’ arrived safely in Shanghai, 
having completed the sixteen hundred mile 
journey from Manila. Mr. and Mrs. Beep 
and six of the children came up on the 
Blackhawk with my husband when his ship 
left Manila, just one week before I sailed. 
‘Beep, Jr.,’ ‘Ichang’ twin, and his brother 
whom we called ‘Small Piece,’ with one of 
the Baby Beeps born in Manila we named 
‘Aggie,’ came north with me on the Em- 
press of Japan.” 

When Mrs. Holton sailed those that stayed 
with her took shelter in one of the life boats 
of the ship where she fed them. Now they 
are all together again. She also says that 
when one of the birds mates with another 
not of their special group, it leaves with 
its mate but does not return, so that now 
while there are several unmated, the only 
female of the family is Mrs. Beep who is 
still alive. They all seem to be in flourish- 
ing condition. 

We still occasionally run across somebody 
who thinks this wonderful story of the 
English sparrows cannot be true, but it has 
been verified by too many thoroughly praise- 
worthy witnesses to be denied, 


A Correction Corrected 


In the April issue of this magazine we 
stated that “the shooting and trapping of 
birds on the Island of Capri had been com- 
pletely forbidden by Mussolini himself. 
Now we are told that it was not Mussolini, 
but the Minister of Agriculture who signed 
a decree in 1932 forbidding until further 
orders, the shcoting and netting of birds 
on the Island of Capri.” 

Since then we have received a letter from 
Signor Orlando, official of the National 
Federation of Italian Societies for the Pro- 
tection of Animals, which says: 

“It was Mussolini himself who wanted 
the prohibition and for this reason the Min- 
ister of Agriculture signed the relative 
decree.” 

We also said, “The shooting on the Island 
has ceased, but the netting and trapping of 
the birds is stiil allowed to continue.” 

To this Signor Orlando says: “This net- 
ting and trapping is not allowed, is still 
prohibited, but it is not possible now to 
prevent it entirely as secretly practised so 
often by peasants and children.” 


Turks Island 


Our congratulations to Mrs. Charles E. 
Frith, that devoted humane worker and her 
Band of Mercy of 93 members, who has 
nearly single-handed awakened and kept 
active the work for animals in this posses- 
sion of the British crown. The Island last 
year suffered from what was almost a fam- 
ine but Be Kind to Animals Week was 
observed and the principles of kindness, 
justice and compassion were kept alive in 
the hearts of the children of the schools. Of 
such workers one may indeed say “Of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


The American Humane Association will 
meet at Milwaukee, Wis., October 4—7. 


July, 1937 
Air Rifles and Pistols 


HROWING stones, snowballs or other 

missiles, or shooting with bow and arrow 
or slingshot is forbidden by a city ordinance 
in the city of Boston. Chapter 39, Section 
43. It is also forbidden anyone to sell to a 
minor under 15, or to an alien, any firearm, 
air-gun or other dangerous weapon or am- 
munition therefor. 


The Christian Science Monitor on June 3 
reports that air pistols and air rifles are 
on New York City’s forbidden list today, 
following aldermanic enactment of a city 
ordinance banning both their sale and pos- 
session. 


The action was strongly urged by Police 
Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine, who 
classes these toys as dangerous weapons, 
based on heavy accident tolls from their 
use in which the eyesight of more than 
500 children has been affected. 

Violation of the ordinance entails a fine 
of $50, a 30-day jail sentence, or both. 
Only devices used in a duly licensed amuse- 
ment place or at rifle or pistol ranges duly 
authorized are excepted from its terms. 


Balance of Nature 


In a small English village cats found 
guilty of killing poultry were destroyed. 
Result—a few summers later the honey crop 
failed. Investigation showed that the dearth 
of cats led to scarcity of honey. How? 


Cats don’t make honey. No, but cats eat 
field mice. 


Fewer cats, more mice uneaten. 

Mice destroyed the nests of bumble bees. 

More mice, fewer bumble bees. 

Bumble bees fertilize the clover crop by 
searching for pollen. 


Fewer bumble bees, fewer clover flowers 
and, therefore, less honey for the honey bees 
to gather. 

In short, fewer cats, less honey. 

That is an example of the Balance of 
Nature and how man is always upsetting 
it, sometimes to his cost. When the balance 
of nature is upset, sooner or later it’s 
“news.” 


J. LANGDON-DAVIEs in News-Chronicle 


Tucson Humane Society 


After a year and a half of re-organiza- 
tion the Humane Society of Tucson, Ari- 
zona, is making fine progress, especially in 
humane education. Under the able super- 
vision of Mrs. Alice B. Schubert, president, 
this Society has organized recently 95 
Bands of Mercy, representing thirteen 
schools, with a total membership of 3,438. 
The good work of this organization in caring 
for unwanted pets has been recognized in 
a leading editorial in the Arizona Daily 
Star. 


The All India Animals’ Welfare Society 
has been organized recently with the object 
of promoting humane education in schools 
throughout India. The Society would wel- 
come contributions of literature from other 
Humane Societies. Address: Amar Singh 
Tourist, The All India Animals’ Welfare 
Society, The Fort, Gujrat, Punjab, India. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. MaAcomBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHarLes G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
PuiLip STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Davip A. BOLTON 
Harvey R. FULLER HowArRD WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HerMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol 
Haro_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kine HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
ethuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mkrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CAs- 
WELL, Sec. 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpiIrH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Harry COoLe, Treas.; Mrs. 
Acnes P. FISHER, Ch. Work Com. First Tuesday. 

_ Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. DoNaLp C. 
Kippe, Pres.; Mrs. HERBERT F. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RIcHARD S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; Miss BESSIE SMALL, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Fitchburg Branch, Am. Humane Education Soc.— 


wa FRANCIS KIELTY, Pres.; BRADLEY W. LEONARD, 
reas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 13,616 
Cases investigated ............... 497 
Animals examined ............... 5,312 
Animals placed in homes......... 193 
Lost animals restored to owners... 63 
Number of prosecutions.......... 9 
Number of convictions............ 8 
Horses taken from work........... 23 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 73 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 2,256 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 55,594 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


; Husband—“I read here in the paper that 
It takes 1,000 camels annually to make 
paint brushes.” 
Wife—“Do tell! Isn’t it wonderful how 
they can train animals to do things!” 
—Florida Times Union 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 


. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief of Staff 

. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 

SCHROEDER, b.v.m. 

- SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 

MUNSON, v.M.p. 

. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 901 Cases 2,466 
Dogs 724 Dogs 2,101 
Cats 161 Cats 321 
Birds 10 Birds 28 
Horses 3 Horses 5 
Monkeys Z Goats 7 
Rabbit 1 Rabbits 3 

Guinea Pig 1 
Operations 787 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


150,130 
Dispensary cases ................ 367,441 
517,571 


The Month in the Springfield Branch 


Cases entered in Hospital .......... 120 
Cases entered in Dispensary ........ 377 


MASS §. P. C. A. IN THE couRTS 


Some Prosecutions in May 


For inflicting unnecessary cruelty upon a 
dog by abandoning it, a defendant was 
found guilty and fined $25. 

For cruelly beating a horse with wire 
whiplash, the offender was convicted and 
case was filed. 

_ A truckman was fined $10 for overcrowd- 
~~ and cruelly transporting calves and a 
og. 

A defendant was convicted and fined $20 
for cruelly kicking a dog. He appealed the 
fine, pleaded guilty in Superior Court and 
case was filed. 

For selling a horse that was unfit for 
labor, defendant pleaded nolo. Upon re- 
oy of the purchase price the case was 

ed. 

An offender was convicted of cruel muti- 
lation of a dog, and neglect to care for it 
after operation. He was put on probation 
for six months. 

Three defendants were joined in a case 
of cruel mutilation of a dog by cutting off 
its tail. The owner was fined $10 for per- 
mitting the docking act and the two juven- 
iles were found delinquent and case was 
continued for disposition. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of John W. Thomson 
of Pittsfield, Nelson W. Jenny of Lexing- 
ton, Arthur W. Nelson of Brockton, and 
Emma I. Shaw of Springfield. 

June 8, 1937. 
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Auxiliary Visits Farm at 
Methuen 


EMBERS of the Women’s Auxiliary of 

the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. enjoyed 
their annual day at the Society’s Rest Farm 
at Methuen on June 1. Invitations were sent 
to club members and friends of the Society 
in Methuen, Lawrence and Andover, who 
attended as guests. The company made a 
tour of the farm, including the small animal 
shelter. Coffee and cake were served from 
3 to 5 P. M. by Mrs. William Haswell, the 
hostess, assisted by a committee comprising 
Mrs. Willard Bliss, Mrs. Christine Walker, 
Miss Kathrine Walker, Mrs. Charles C. 
Hoyt, Mrs. John A. Dykeman and Mrs. A. 
T. Galpin. Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, 
president, gave a short talk on the work of 
the Auxiliary and the objects of the Society. 
Despite the extreme heat of the day, all 
seemed to have a good time and many 
expressions of appreciation were heard for 
Superintendent and Mrs. Haswell and the 
officers of the Auxiliary. 


Spread of the Humane 
Movement 


Editor, Our Dumb Animals: 


Proof, if any were needed, of the spread 
of the humane movement was given by mem- 
bers of the Boston Fire Department on an 
evening in May last when a smoky cellar 
fire, necessitating the sounding of a mul- 
tiple alarm, was discovered on Canal Street. 


A few doors away was situated a pet 
shop whose proprietors had left for the 
day. On arrival of the firemen entrance 
was made to the shop, and the shop ven- 
tilated both in the front and rear, with the 
result that when the owners arrived, it was 
found that not an animal or bird had been 
lost. 

The attention of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. was called to the foregoing by the 
writer who was on the scene shortly after 
the sounding of the first alarm. 

Suitable recognition of the fire depart- 
ment’s work was shown in a letter from 
the President of the Society to Commis- 
sioner McLaughlin, said letter being re- 
printed in general orders to the department. 

DAvip O. KILBY 


A Treasury of Prayer 


Compiled for use in St. John’s Church, Edinburgh, 
and in its Daughter-Church, St. Kentigern’s 
Hear our humble prayer, O God, for our 
friends the animals, especially for animals 
that are suffering; for all that are over- 
worked and underfed and cruelly treated; 
for all wistful creatures in captivity that 
beat against their bars; for any that are 
hunted or lost or deserted or frightened; for 
all that are in pain or dying; for all that 
must be put to death. 


We entreat for them all Thy mercy and 
pity, and for those who deal with them we 
ask a heart of compassion and gentle hands 
and kindly words. Make ourselves to be 
true friends to animals, and so to share the 
blessing of the merciful, for the sake of 
Thy Son the Compassionate, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


Ze © THE 
Nei 
ny 
Veterinarians 
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AND MERCY TO 
Every LiIvinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Trcasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams.............. France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR MAY, 1937 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 474 
Number of addresses made, 324 
Number of persons in audiences, 51,570 


Safe Annuity Bonds 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Soci- 

eties are absolutely safe and yield a 
return according to one’s age. They make 
their appeal ordinarily to people over 40 
years of age. Send the coupon for a free 
folder which gives full details. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation to me, please send me 

the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 
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Teach Children Care of Pets 


Affection Not Enough — Youngsters 
Must Learn Proper Treatment 


ANGELO PATRI 


Copyright, 1937, by the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Reproduced by special permission of the Boston Herald 

HILDREN get a great deal of pleasure 

out of their association with their pets. 
The antics of the kitten, the intelligent 
friendship of the dog, the close intimacy of 
the pony call out the finest emotions of child- 
hood. Few children there are who do not 
love their pets with an abiding affection. 

But affection is not enough. The love and 
loyalty that the pets give their owners de- 
serves, insists upon a loyal response in 
care and protection. The child who does 
not feed and wash his pet is not getting 
the real association, the real thrill of the 
association. 

The dog of course is the most easily 
understood, and most appreciated of the lot, 
but the dog attaches himself to the one 
who takes care of him. It is not the one 
who buys him that he loves, but the one 
who feeds him, brushes and combs him, 
talks and laughs with him, plays with him, 
tends him in sickness and in health that he 
pours out his unbounded devotion and affec- 
tion upon, 

It is good to give pets to children if the 
children are ready to care for them. Other- 
wise it is bad for the pets and the children 
alike. Little ones who poke their fingers 
into the dog’s eyes, who drag the cat about 
by the tail, are going to be hurt. Knowing 
no better they are going to hurt back and 
that establishes the wrong relationship at 
once. 

Give the pets to the children when they 
are ready to take care of them. If a boy 
wants a dog ask him if he is willing to feed 
him, and make him understand what that 
implies in regularity, cleanliness, patience 
and forethought. Many boys want to own a 
dog, but many leave the care of them to 
other people, and that won’t do. The animal 
is dependent upon his owner for his care, 
and certainly he earns it. 

Abuse of animals should not be tolerated. 
If a child strikes or kicks an animal the pet 
should be rescued and the child’s offense 
clearly indicated to him. He should be de- 
prived of association with the pet until he 
shows he can be trusted with his care. If 
he gets the idea that he can abuse an ani- 
mal he has formed an unfortunate habit of 
thought. He is likely to pass along his 
treatment of the animal to the rest of the 
world. That will cost him the respect and 
esteem of his fellows, the pleasant associa- 
tion that others enjoy will be denied him. 
He will have no friends for the very ani- 
mals will shun him. Cruelty is one vice 
that is universally despised. It is unneces- 
sary for any child to be afflicted with it. 
Training will soon teach him to be kind, to 
return love for love, service for service in 
overflowing measures as it is given him. 

Children are not the worst offenders when 
it comes to the mistreatment of pets. What 
about the people who leave the pet cat be- 
hind when they close the house for the vaca- 
tion months, or go to Europe for a year, or 
move a long distance away? Imagine the 
sort of person it must be who leaves his 
dog homeless and friendless after years of 
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association. Think of the poor creatures’ 
distress when they find the house closed, no 
familiar voice to call them, no food, no 
drink, nothing but a hostile world to vreet 
them in their grief and loneliness. 


Animals are entitled to the best caie we 
can give them once we assume responsihility 
for them. They become a family obliga- 
tion if not a family’s beloved member. They 
stand by us in good times and in bad. We 
can do no less by them. 


Springfield Women Meet 


More than sixty members and guests 
attended the annual meeting of the Spring- 
field Branch, Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., held at the Long- 
meadow Country Club on May 13. Among 
the speakers at the luncheon were Albert 
A. Pollard, treasurer of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., and Mrs. Edith Washburn 
Clarke, president of the Boston Auxiliary. 

At the business session Mrs. Donald C, 
Kibbe was re-elected president for a fifth 
term, a testimonial to her popularity and 
efficiency in this office. Other officers chosen 
included the following: First vice-president, 
Mrs. George S. Sabin; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Stuart M. Robson; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Frank W. Winslow; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Raymond E. Lawrence, 
treasurer, Mrs. Herbert F. Payne; chair- 
man of ways and means, Mrs. M. F. Peter- 
son; chairman of social committee, Mrs. A. 
Mayo Fisk; chairman of membership com- 
mittee, Mrs. Theodore B. Winter; chairman 
of work committee, Mrs. Donald McAllister; 
chairman of program committee, Mrs. Har- 
old D. Stickney; directors, Mrs. Charles 
Denault, Mrs. Aaron Clarke Bagg, Mrs. 
Dwight W. Ellis, and Mrs. George W. Ellis. 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for April, 1937 — 30 Days 


Daily average large animals 46 
Forage for same $ 60.77 
Put to sleep 39 10.23 
Transportation 7.13 
Daily average dogs 9.8 
Forage for same 6.54 
Wages, grooms, watchmen and stable-boys 111.71 
Superintendent’s salary 53.62 
Veterinary’s salary 20.11 
Motor ambulance upkeep 14.77 
Motor bicycle upkeep 1.63 
Sundries 65.82 
Actual operating expenses $252.33 
Building upkeep account 14.47 
$366.80 


Entries: 11 horses, 14 mules, 75 donkeys. 

Exits: 6 horses, 9 mules, 48 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 54 horses, 71 mules, 75 donkeys, 
6 dogs, 7 cats, and other small animals. 

Other Fondouks visited: 70, all native Fondouks. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES: 286 cases investi- 
gated, 5,233 animals seen, 955 animals treated, 61 
animals transferred to Fondouk Americain, 18 pack- 
saddles (infected) destroyed. 

Friends of the work at Fez will be glad 
to know we have finally been able to pur- 
chase the fine piece of land adjoining the 
Fondouk. This will provide a greatly de- 
sired area into which to turn many a con- 
valescing horse or mule where he can find 
pasturage and a place for exercise. We 
were extraordinarily fortunate in securing 
it at auction for $1,340. It was a rare 


bargain and a cash transaction. The prop- 
erty now is ours and paid for through the 
help of generous friends. 
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Gala Day at Springfield 


EDNESDAY, June 9, brought hun- 

dreds of club members, society people 
and other guests to “Meadowview,” the 
beautiful estate of Mrs. Ida Young Denault 
in Longmeadow, generously placed at the 
disposal of the Springfield Branch of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachusetts S. 
p. C. A. for the annual June Day. 

The festivities opened at 1:30 with a 
dessert bridge of 150 tables. This was fol- 
lowed by songs by Cecil Beattie, lyric so- 
prano soloist of Boston and Los Angeles. 
At 4 a fashion show was presented by 
Charles, Inc., with professional models from 
New York. Other features included tables 
with cake and punch, two fortune tellers in 
an Arabian tent, and the sale of the Aux- 
iliavy’s new cook book, “Our Pet Recipes.” 

In the evening there was a cafeteria sup- 
per from 7 to 8, with tables on the upper 
terrace. General dancing followed on the 
large south porch, also on a platform on the 
lawn. The spacious grounds were floodlight- 
ed, with colored revolving lights adding to 
the scenic effect. At intervals throughout 
the day and evening music from the pipe 
organ at Mrs. Denault’s home was ampli- 
fied and heard on the lawns and terraces. 

Great credit for the marked success of 
the affair is due to Mrs. Donald C. Kibbe, 
president, and to her efficient committee 
including the following chairmen: Ways 
and means, acting as general chairman, 
Mrs. M. F. Peterson, with Mrs. Walter W. 
Peacock as co-chairman; card party, Mrs. 
Walter J. DuBon, with Mrs. Stuart M. 
Robson, co-chairman; luncheon, Mrs. Donald 
McAllister; fashion show, Mrs. Harold S. 
Treworgy; sales of cookbook, Mrs. Harold 
D. Stickney, assisted by Mrs. Charles A. 
Nash; cafeteria supper, Mrs. Paul Freder- 
ick Moore and (junior) Miss Betty Has- 
brouck; cigarets and candy, Mrs. A. Mayo 
Fisk; music, Mrs. Grace F. Whitney; cake 
table, Mrs. J. Frederick Carman, Jr.; felt 
novelties, Miss Ruth Schauweker; special 
features, Mrs. W. A. Sidd. 


“PATRICIA” WELCOMES HER LOST KITTEN 
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The Kitten Came Back 


J.D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH 


ATRICIA” has learned that even a 
burly truck-driver may have a kind 
heart. 

Patricia, a stray cat who was adopted by 
the writer, recently gave birth to three 
kittens in the back compartment of a mov- 
ing van that had been laid up for repairs in 
the back yard. The following day she de- 
cided that March weather in Schenectady 
was a bit too cold for her youngsters and 
one by one she started moving them to an 
empty carton she had found in the cellar of 
the house. The first two were moved with- 
out difficulty, but when the cat returned for 
the third the truck was gone, the driver 
having completed his repairs and driven 
away. 

Patricia was puzzled. She searched every 
nook and cranny of the yard for her lost 
kitten and then with plaintive meows ex- 
tended her search over the entire neighbor- 
hood. Only when night fell did she return 
home; without her kitten. 

The next day Hank Bartlett, the driver, 
returned to the house. 

“Ts there a cat in here that has just had 
kittens?” he asked. 

“Why yes,” I replied. 
had two of them.” 

“T think she must have had three,” he 
added. 

“How is that?” I asked, puzzled. 

Then he explained that the preceding day 
after he had driven the truck home he had 
heard whimpering cries. Looking into the 
back of the truck he had found the little 
animal, shivering and hungry. 

“IT took it into my house,” he said, “and 
fed it a little warm milk with a medicine 
dropper. We couldn’t figure out where it 
came from, but then I remembered seeing a 
cat jump in the truck while it was over at 
your place. So after putting it in a warm 
place for the night I brought it back.” 

He then produced the kitten from a little 
basket he carried in his 
hand. Together we took it 
te the little box in the 
cellar where a_ worried 
mother guarded her re- 
maining two. Patricia 
heard our _ footsteps, 
looked out of the box to 
see her lost kitten. Rejoic- 
ing at its return, she gave 
her most welcoming meow 
and when the kitten was 
placed in the box started 
licking it affectionately. 


“Our cat has just 


“Faithful unto death” 
was a mother elk of upper 
Naches, Washington, says 
the Northport News of 
that state. A month ago 
her calf was killed by a 
logging truck and_ since 
then she had not moved 
from the spot where her 
baby was knocked down. 
Beside the road she died 
from a broken heart, au- 
thorities said, as she had 
ample food supplied her 
during her long vigil. 
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When Your Cat is Lost 


LESTER BANKS 


T HE popular assumption that all cats 
are alike in the homing instinct has 
caused the loss of many feline pets. The 
first thing you hear, when your cat is miss- 
ing, is “Oh, it’ll come back, you can’t lose a 
cat,” and usually the speaker goes on to tell 
several instances of cats’ remarkable returns 
after they had been given up as lost. 

Cats do, ordinarily, have a wonderful 
ability to “come back,” but we hear prin- 
cipally of those who do; many do not return. 
Unless one knows the circumstances of the 
disappearance, one cannot say that the cat 
was sub-normal in the homing instinct, or 
in love of home; because there are too many 
other possible occurrences to prevent the 
return. 

As matters stand today, in spite of the 
public’s belief, drivers from the city pound 
are not picking up many cats. Those you 
see there, many of them, have been sent by 
persons who could not or would not provide 
for them. Often, too, strays are caught and 
sent in by humane persons who dislike to see 
the creatures suffer. 

Automobiles kill many, especially at night 
—on account of the confusing headlights. 
Dogs account for some others. Beware of 
thieves! There are two kinds of these—the 
thief who really admires and takes the cat 
for his own, and, secondly, those (often two 
or three roughneck boys) who keep the 
animal until you offer a reward, then return 
it as a “found” cat. 

But cats do get lost. Under any kind of 
excitement, puss may run an unusual dis- 
tance from her home, then find, when she 
looks about her, that everything is strange. 
Then more excitement, further distance— 
another lost cat. 

The cat that has always been kept in is 
much more easily lost than most people be- 
lieve. And the pampered pet cannot stand 
“roughing it” as the typical “alley cat” can 
—that is only natural, the effect of former 
habits of life. 

I’ve lost two splendid Persian cats, one a 
pet that money couldn’t have bought, and I'll 
always condemn myself for not starting re- 
covery efforts earlier than I did. I did what 
I am now urging other cat owners not to do: 
I believed what others told me about the 
certainty of the cat’s return. 

First, don’t take chances, especially at 
night. But if you do, and the cat fails to 
show up, don’t delay. Phone in a “Lost” ad. 
for the earliest possible issue of your local 
paper; describing the cat briefly and the 
time and place, as near as possible, of her 
disappearance. 

Next, enlist all the help you can get and 
start a search. The cat may be anywhere— 
in a basement, shut up by accident in a 
garage, or perhaps injured. Tell of your 
loss and make inquiries of your neighbors. 

Of course, all efforts may fail, as did mine, 
but the sooner you get on the job, and the 
less you listen to stories of marvelous re- 
turns, the better your chance to regain your 
pet. 


The gypsy moth was introduced into this 
country as a possible substitute for the 
silkworm moth. 
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A Dog’s “If” 
BLANCHE BUTLER 


Apologies to Kipling 
If I can be a dog my Master’s proud of, 
And never bark, or growl or even whine; 
If I can keep my heart so full of love, 
That I can go hungry while I watch Him 
dine; 
If I can wait, and not get tired of waiting, 
When He forgets to take me for a walk; 
If I can keep my loyal heart from hating, 
The things He says in foolish, idle talk; 
If I can comfort Him when He’s in trouble, 
And not intrude upon His privacy too 
much; 
If I can let Him know I love Him double, 
And wait in patience for His loving touch; 
If I can do the tricks He tries to teach me, 
And never let Him know how tired I am; 
If I can be as smart as He still thinks me, 
And fetch and carry all the things I can; 
If I can be His friend when others fail Him, 
And worship in the path His feet have 
trod; 
If I can do these things and still more for 
Him, 
Then I'll know that I’ve been faithful to 
my God. 


Chicken-Killing Dog 


FEW years ago, I had a fox terrier 
puppy that I was very choice of and 
wanted to keep, but in the early spring I 
was almost at my wit’s end to know what to 
do with him. “Billy,” as we called him, was 
born in the middle of the winter and when 
the newly hatched chickens began to arrive 
he was about ten weeks old and his chief de- 
light was killing chickens. We tried every- 
thing we could think of to break him from 
the habit, but nothing seemed to have any 
affect on Billy. When he saw a flock of 
chickens, he would plunge among them, 
catching one in his mouth, then he would 
give it a toss in the air and grab another. 
At last as we were about to give up and 
have Billy killed, I hit on a plan which we 
decided to try before ending Billy’s career. 
Among our flock of hens was an qld red 
hen, she was part Cornish Indian Game, and 
a real fighter, and we concluded to have her 
give Billy a lesson, in the hope that she 
might teach him something. 

The old hen had just hatched a flock of 
chickens, and while she was fiery at all 
times, she was a regular pepperbox when 
she had a flock of chickens. The hen and 
chicks were in a little two by four foot coop 
with slats across the front. Taking the 
chicks out, I slipped Billy in to get a little 
motherly advice. Instantly the hen set on 
him with beak, claws and wings, and such a 
commotion as followed! 

Billy yelped and the hen bit and clawed. 
At last, with a tremendous effort, he broke 
through the slats and fled to the safety of 
the woods. From that day he would never 
go near a chicken, and if one approached 
him, he would get away as quickly as pos- 
sible. The old hen had taught him more in 
five minutes than the best dog trainer could 
in a month. I have tried the same method 
on chicken-killing cats, with the same satis- 
factory results. 
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A BASKETFUL OF UNADULTERATED JOY 


A Mongrel Who Earned a 
Victory Medal 


GEORGE A. KELLY 


IS name was “Copper.” He was just 

an everyday mongrel dog who roamed 
here, there and everywhere about this big 
city, looking for a pat on the head, or an 
invitation to partake of a few scraps of 
food, or a few sips of clean water. As such 
an invitation was not forthcoming, he de- 
cided in his own dumb manner to crawl 
into an alley, out of the way of humanity, 
and trust to canine providence, or whatever 
it is they trust to. 

It was in an alley that I came across him 
one sultry day in the month of July, while 
I was making my round of inspection on 
my beat in the poor section of Roxbury. 
He was curled up on an old discarded 
mattress in a dark corner. He looked at 
me with sad eyes, wagged his scraggy tail 
as I patted him on the head, and rolled over 
on his side, yawned and put his fate into 
my hands. 

I obtained a piece of rope, tied it around 
his neck, and in a kind tone of voice I said 
to him: “Come on, old boy, I am going to 
get you a bite to eat.” 


Taking him into the kitchen of one of the 
lunch rooms in that section, I had the cook 
fix him up with a plate of scraps and a pan 
of milk, which he devoured with great gusto. 
Having in mind an old Irish woman who 
was looking for a canine pet, I took him to 
her, and with many blessings on my head 
she accepted him, and before I took my 
leave of her, we decided to call him 
Copper because he was the gift of “the 
Cop on the beat.” 

The following evening when I came on 
duty, there was my friend waiting for me 
at the car stop, and each day thereafter, 
rain, shine or whatever, Copper would be 
waiting for me, fall in alongside of me and 
remain with me until I went off duty, until 
eventually we were the talk of the neigh- 
borhood. 

One evening about a year later my atten- 
tion was attracted by a hue and cry of “a 


hold-up in a chain store” and I was just 
in time to see the culprit sprinting down 
the street. We took after him and chased 
him in back of a row of houses, where he 
ran into one of the cellars. As they all 
looked alike, I was confused for a minute, 
and had just made up my mind to search 
each one separately, when I heard Copper 
barking loudly several doors away. 

I went into the same, and there was 
Copper sitting outside the wood-shed, and 
Mr. Hold-up man was perched on top of 
the boards which enclosed it, while his gun 
lay at the feet of my faithful companion. 

I placed him under arrest, and on the 
way to the police box to pull for the ‘patrol 
wagon, Copper insisted on walking between 
him and me, with his tail held high, and 
never once taking his eyes off the face of 
Mr. Crook, and I am sure that, if the man 
had made a break for his freedom, Copper 
would have sunk his teeth into one of his 
legs and thereby prevented his attempt. 

When he was being booked at the sta- 
tion house it came to light that he was 
wanted by several cities for the same 
offense, and if it had not been for Copper, 
I am forced to admit that the man would 
have made good his escape. 

In return for his deed, I bought Copper 
a nice fancy collar, and to it I attached 
my World War victory medal, which bore 
the following inscription: 

“TO COPPER, MY PET, A REAL COP! 
WHO JUSTLY EARNED THIS MEDAL 
FOR HIS PART IN CATCHING A PUB- 
LIC ENEMY.” 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the American 

Humane Education Society as a trust 
fund, the interest to be used for the bene- 
fit of field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. Please make checks pay- 
able to Treasurer, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 
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The Useful Collie 


DAWES MARKWELL 


ABS,” who answers to the aris- 

tocratic name of Glenwell Glam- 
orous When she claims her blue 
ribbon at the dog show, is the most 
useful of farm dogs, a collie. If dog 
shows gave ribbons for brains as 
well as beauty, Babs would win a 
purple and gold rosette. 

Twice a day she herds the cattle, 
going alone half a mile back on the 
mountainside for the eleven head 
who often hide in the woods and tax 
all her tracking powers to find them. 
She marches them quietly down to 
the barn in much better order than 
the farmer could do it himself and 
then she lies on the cool, concrete 
floor, waiting for the milking to be 
done. A pint from the first pailful 


GLENWELL GLAMOROUS “BABS” 
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Then he walked over to a_ hostile 
looking gentleman (hostile looking 
because opposed to the bill) near by, 
and held out his paw in a gesture of 
friendship. This gentleman who had 
appeared to oppose the bill couldn’t 
help but smile. More than that he 
bent down and extended his hand to 
give Rex’s paw a friendly shake. 

Two or three testimonies unfavor- 
able to the bill, followed by railroad 
representatives who declared that 
they wanted no large dogs to travel 
in their cars. However it was their 
belief that an informal plan could be 
worked out for the accomodation of 
the dogs of blind men. 

Officially speaking, that ended the 
hearing on the bill. But in reality it 
marked its beginning. At this point 
Dr. Claus, unhooked Rex’s leash. 
The dog bounded to the table where 
the chairman sat, and licked his 


is always hers, though if the cat 
gets to the dish first, she will stand behind 
him, drooling with anticipation until he has 
finished. 

When the cows have been put back in 
their pasture and her mistress has praised 
Babs for her good work, the collie trots 
to the house to see whether the chickens 
are all in order. She taught herself to 
keep the flock out of the garden. 

“Babs, get that hen!” and away she will 
race to pounce on a culprit, her paws 
holding the bird firmly until someone comes. 
Or, if the hen runs under the porch, Babs 
will crawl after it and drag the fowl! 
out by a wing, never tearing the flesh 
though the victim may flap and squawk at 
the top of its lungs. 

“Oh, Babs, get me a stick of wood,” some- 
one will say, and the collie hurries to the 
woodpile, picks up a piece of cordwood and 
comes trotting proudly to the kitchen door 
with it. 

When she goes to town, a treat that she 
awaits pathetically every time she sees one 
of the family start for the garage, she sits 
proudly in the front seat and smiles at the 
passers-by. She likes to be patted and 
talked to, but woe betide the person who 
puts his hand on the door handle! Babs 
will growl deep in her throat and curl her 
lip back from her fangs. She has never 
had to bite anyone for that warning has 
always served its purpose. 

On her own farm, she is alert every mo- 
ment, listening for strange sounds even 
when she appears to be asleep. When vis- 
itors come, she barks three times to notify 
the family of their approach and then waits 
to see whether the newcomers are to be 
welcomed as friends or driven away with 
snarls. If they are friends, she greets them 
with a dignified wag of her big, white tail 
and goes back to her place beside her own- 
er’s chair, glad to lie down and rest after a 
long, and busy day on the farm. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application. 


Seeing Eye Dog Made Hit 
ELDA SPRUNGER 


EX,” an intelligent looking dog, re- 

cently won the distinction of being the 
first canine in history to influence congres- 
sional legislation. Rex and his master 
walked quietly down the halls of the House 
office one day when six congressmen, headed 
by a representative from North Carolina, 
were considering a bill, none too favorably, 
which would permit the dogs of blind men 
to ride with them on railway coaches. 

The chairman and others deemed such 
legislation needless. They asserted that 
railroads would be glad to accomodate the 
dogs of blind men without being forced by 
law to do so. 

How Rex caused those on the opposing 
side to change their minds is a _ story 
fraught with humor, and even a touch of 
pathos. 

Dr. Harry P. Claus, master of Rex and a 
young consulting engineer, was first to 
speak in favor of the bill. Dr. Claus lost 
his eyesight some years ago in a plane 
crash. The distinguished doctor explained 
that his business kept him traveling con- 
stantly. Frequently he was forced, he said, 
because of railroad regulations, to ride with 
Rex in the baggage car. He stated that he 
and his dog had gone through rigid train- 
ing in the Seeing Eye School at Morristown, 
N. J. Rex, said he, was taught to be friend- 
ly on all occasions with everyone, unless 
commanded otherwise. 

Rex listened to this with a cocked ear. 

, 
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hand. Then amid smiles and laughter 
he frisked about and pawed the knee of al- 
most every man present. 

After Rex had returned to his master and 
gently rested his head on his knee, the 
chairman made the following snnouncement, 

“Gentlemen, we have changed our minds. 
You may rest assured that this committee 
will report this bill favorably.” 

These words were uttered to the accom- 
paniment of vigorous thumpings of the 
dog’s tail, and as he proudly marched down 
the hall with his master, his bushy tail 
wagged joyously, confident that he had 
done a good job. 


Puppy 


EDITH HADLEY BUTTERFIELD 


A tiny, tricky terrier, a sparkle in his eye, 

Is this jolly little jumping dog of mine. 

He’s like a ball of mercury, can’t hold him 
if I try. 

Got a wiggle 

Like a giggle 

In his spine. 


In twenty places all at once, he scampers 
through the room, 

Defying all the laws of space and time. 
His duty in the universe is but to shatter 
gloom. 
Are you lucky 
With a puppy 
Just like mine? 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society wili send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and eighty-one new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during May. Of 
these 182 were in Massachusetts, 116 in 
Maine, 95 in Georgia, 68 in Texas, nine in 
Virginia, six in Pennsylvania, four in 
Illinois, and one in North Carolina. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 224,100. 


Companionship 
LULU MINERVA SCHULTZ 


And I would take a country road 
That leads into a wood, 
When Spring presents her green display 
Of leafy twig and hood, 
A friendly dog to trot ahead 
And sniff each coming out 
Of bug and bee—sometimes a snake 
Or in the brook, a trout. 


And when we’re tired, a sturdy log 
Serves for our resting-place 

Across the brook its length is sprawled, 
To green fern-beds of lace; 

The friendly dog snaps flies and yawns 
And dozes at my feet, 

While birds sing carols overhead— 
Companionship complete. 


Boys and Guns 


L. E. EUBANKS 


FRIEND of mine, the father of two 

boys, ten and twelve, respectively, cen- 
sors all reading matter that enters the 
home, with a determination to have “no 
firearm stuff,” as he expresses it. 

“T had a younger brother,” this man says, 
“whose life was utterly ruined because of 
his interest in weapons, and I am taking no 
chances of similar results in my sons.” 

My friend’s viewpoint has been criticized 
as “extreme.” But why, why does the aver- 
age person require any familiarity with 
firearms? Self-protection? Under the right 
laws, the thug would not have a gun, and 
we wouldn’t need one to meet him. 

Even allowing that self-protection and 
safety of our homes constitute some argu- 
ment for firearms, why should boys be al- 
lowed ever to handle them? To trust to 
your ability to make your son see the situ- 
ation as you do, is to take serious chances— 
chances that have been proved to be big 
mistakes in many cases. 

Discretion is at a premium in the hand- 
ling of weapons, and is not a quality of 
youth, even very exceptional youth. The 
constantly growing frequency of accidental 
_ Shooting by children is bad enough; but 
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VALUABLE YOKE OF OXEN 


ON A PENNSYLVANIA FARM 


think of the deliberate murders—by young- 
sters hardly cld enough to lift a weapon 
and not suspected of being at all cruelly 
disposed! 

Many of the people who are notoriously 
cruel as adults were started in that direc- 
tion when as young persons they were given 
guns. As a rule, the thought of killing 
something is associated with manipulation 
of a firearm. That has always been the 
case, and today certain kinds of reading 
and certain types of picture shows are in- 
creasing youth’s susceptibility to the gun’s 
appeal. 

Education in kindness is one of the first 
requisites when we attempt to lay the 
child’s character-foundation. But the boy 
with a gun wants to “kill something.” From 
killing birds with an air-gun he may move 
on to bigger game and bigger guns. Not 
necessarily is he ruthless; but no one can 
make me believe that a young boy who 
hunts with firearms does not lose that fine 
edge of humane feeling which is so admir- 
able. A later start at such things might 
not be as grievous; but the practice of kill- 
ing anything by a person yet in his forma- 
tive years is more or less detrimental to 
future character—often highly prejudicial 
to all his best interests. 


I can never forget the heart-broken 
scream of a certain mother many years 
ago, when, as her son was arrested for 
murder, she turned on her husband: “You 
taught him to kill birds with a sling-shot 
when he was ten years old!” 

Epiror’s Note.—The American Humane Education 
Society, Boston, publishes a 4-page leaflet entitled 
“The Air-gun and the Birds,” which will be sent 
free to any person requesting a copy. 


A Yoke of Oxen 


DAWES MARKWELL 


INTO” and “SMOKY” are the most 
useful animals on Glenbrook Farm and 
they are showing other farmers in Pennsyl- 
vania just how cheap, healthy and valuable 
a yoke of oxen is. No pair of horses can 
equal them in the woods and only the best 


can equal them in the field. 


When they were a year old, Smoky and 
Pinto were yoked together. Their eyes 
rolled stubbornly and they pulled with all 
their might in opposite directions, but the 
farmer walked beside Pinto holding him 
firmly by a rope around his horns and the 
farmer’s daughter kept Smoky well in hand. 
Up and down the lane the four stumbled, 
struggling and tugging, until the oxen 
found that there was no way to throw off 
their yoke; that it was, in fact, quite com- 
fortable if they walked straight and side by 
side. 

By the time they were two, Pinto and 
Smoky were doing a great deal of work. 
They mowed, raked, hauled and dumped 
twelve tons of hay that summer and seemed 
quite impervious to the heat, though the ther- 
mometer sometimes registered 106° in the 
shade. They plowed and harrowed and did 
all the other tasks on a farm and did them 
more easily and expertly than horses of 
their age. 

But their greatest accomplishment is log- 
ging. Now that they are fully grown, they 
can skid the biggest trees out of the woods 
and, if they strike a snag, they will break 
the log chain rather than stop unless they 
are commanded to “Whoa!” When they 
reach the clearing, Pinto and Smoky walk 
to the butt of the nearest log and, when 
they hear “Come around,” turn short, 
standing in position to be hitched. At the 
order, “Get up,” they bend their thick 
necks, dig their toes into the ground will- 
ingly and pull as slowly and easily as a 
pair of elephants,—a picturesque sight that 
the neighbors often come to watch. 


These oxen flounder through snow that 
would scare a horse into suicide, care not 
for brush or stumps or saplings in their 
path. Their only fault is a lively curiosity 
that will lead them into the path of autos 
if they see something that interests them 
on the far side of the road. They gladly 
risk their lives to make the acquaintance 
of a stranger, stretching out their black 
noses, rolling their soft, brown eyes and 
sniffing delightedly at all passers-by. 
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A Little Bear’s Lament 
FRED CORNELIUS 


WAS captured when I was 

only a cub and brought 
here to this gas station. They 
tied a chain around my neck 
and fastened a heavy block to 
the other end of the chain. 
All day long I have to stay 
near the station so people may 
see me. Some of these people 
feel very sorry for me, and 
drive on without buying any 
gas or oil. But others think I 
am funny-looking, and give 
me things to eat that do not 
agree with me. One man even 
gave me a cigaret. It made me 
sick, but they thought this 
was funny, and you should 
have heard them laugh. 

I do not like the strange 
odors that come from the gas pumps, and the automobiies 
frightened me terribly. So, for a long time I tried to break 
the chain and run back to my mother in the green forest. 
But, soon, I learned that this could not be done; and, now, I 
do not try it any more. 

I am always glad when the sun goes down and the man who 
tends the station takes me inside, for there it is quiet, and I 
can go to sleep. But sometimes I do not like to sleep because 
I often dream about my home in the forest. In these dreams 
I can see my mother and little brother. And I can always 
see a swift-running brook and my mother catching fish from 
it. I always feel badly when I wake up after these dreams. 
And then I want to see my home more than ever. 

Perhaps, some of these days, a kind man will come along 
and unfasten the chain from around my neck. [If this ever 
happens, I shall run into the forest as fast as I can. I shall 
go deep into its cool greenness, and I will never go near a 
man-thing again, if I can help it. 

I hope this will happen soon, for I am getting thinner every 
day. Pretty soon I may be too weak to run, and then it will 
be too late. Perhaps I may never see my forest again. 


What Can I Do? 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


What can I do to heip today 

To cheer some creature’s lonely way? 
Many birds search far for feed, 

You can scatter crumbs and seed. 

You can stroke a dog’s soft head, 

You can see that pets are fed. 

You can read and study, too, 

About what beasts and insects do; 
Then you'll find that what you know 
Makes your heart and interests grow. 


Remember that however well you feed your animals in hot 
weather, they always need plenty of fresh water. 


A PLEASING 


Hidden 


ALFRED I. 


TOOKE 


A well-known animal is hiding in each of the following sen- 
tences. See if you can find them all. 
I saw Eric at the farm. 
He is a musical fellow. 
He prefers prestige rather than money. 
He can do good work on a farm. 
We all ambled up the hill. 
He said “Over the top I go!” 
And over at a great pace he went. 
We called on his Grandma Rebecca. 
She said “I must give you hash or send you home hungry!” 
16. I said “I think it would be a really enjoyable meal.” 
11. It was time to go at last. 
12. She said it would be a very good idea to go back next 
Saturday. 


Answer to “How Many Birds?” puzzle last month. (The 


numbers indicate on which squares the names can start and 
end): 


Kingfisher, 1-34 Loon, 23-36 Swift, 17-3 
Kittiwake, 1-5 Sparrow, 19-30 Lapwing, 20-15 
Nighthawk, 9-1 Owl, 24-23 Tit, 2-8 
Swallow, 17-30 Parrot, 26-28 Heron, 21-36 


Raven, 34-31 


Fishhawk, 4-1 
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Arguments Against the Zoo 
(Continued from page 101) 


the zoo are confined, cowed, broken in spirit 
and hope, that they are able to endure, day 
after endless day, the gaping, chattering, 
peanut-feeding throng that halts in amused 
curiosity before the prison cages. If ques- 
tioned on the subject, doubtless the majority 
of these visitors would say: “O, the animals 
are well cared for, doctored when ill and 
each species supplied with food and sur- 
roundings similar to what it would have in 
its native habitat.” In so far as it is possible 
to supply these things, that may be true, but 
it is not enough. So, also, does the convict 
in his narrow cell have sufficient and suit- 
able food, medical service when necessary, 
light and air to permit the continuance of 
eyesight and breathing; but is he happy? 
Is he living as God intended him to live? 
Yet in his case there is a reason—he has 
committed a crime and is being made to suf- 
fer as punishment. Not so the captive 
beast—IT is wholly innocent of any wrong. 
Always at man’s mercy and by his hand the 
dumb must suffer long and miserably, en- 
dure stoically (as all animals do) and find 
release only in the glad miracle of pre- 
ferred death. 

A few floating cakes of ice in water at 
the proper temperature may fool the keeper 
of the zoo; but to the polar bear in cap- 
tivity it merely maintains life. He never 
for a moment believes that he is on an 
ice-floe in the Arctic, that huge icebergs are 
grinding past him, that the northern lights 
are shifting back and forth across the 
boundless wastes of trackless snow and that 
he is fishing his breakfast from the icy 
waters with his own clumsy paws! His 
heart-hungry longing for the real, the na- 
tural, is never fooled nor satisfied. 

Watch the bewildered, interminable, 
hauntingly restless, poignantly escape-seek- 
ing pace of the lion, tiger, bear, leopard, wolf 
and many others. Back and forth, around 
and around their enclosure in an ever- 
hopeful, but how hopeless, search for some 
tiny, undiscovered loophole of escape from 
the torture of hated bondage. The air is 
fetid and heavy and impure, the noise of 
discontent and suffering from other cages 
is disturbing, sight-seeing throngs are 
nerve-wracking to these high-strung, fright- 
ened, heartsick creatures yearning ever for 
the lost and familiar sights, sounds, foods, 
and odors of their individual homelands. 

Note the frenzied eagle and hawk and 
other feathered folks beating against their 
cages’ confines or drooping in dejected de- 
spair on grotesquely imitated natural 
perches. O, what utter helplessness and 
yearning is expressed in the voiceless lan- 
guage of those outspread, quivering wings— 
wings that plead for release to soar away to 
that distant, ever-beckoning blue! 

There is no weight to the argument that 
the study of life in a zoo may benefit biology, 
science, history or education. To secure 
correct data on the true nature, habits, 
food, manner of living, offspring, etc., of 
any form of wild life it should be studied 
in its native haunts and natural state by 
those deeply interested in such study and 
fitted to pass on accurate findings to the 
slightly interested masses by means of 
books, photographs, lectures, colored slides. 
The confined animal is no more its normal 
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self than is the imprisoned man. In fact the 
contrast between the free and the impris- 
oned is even greater in the case of the wild 
creature. 

So for the masses of humanity (and sure- 
ly they form the majority) who love all of 
God’s creatures, and with understanding 
hearts, do not wish to see unnecessary suf- 
fering and torture imposed upon any of 
them, there is no argument FOR the zoo 
and only one needed AGAINST it—its in- 
humaneness. 

Sanctuaries, yes, by all means and pro- 
tection in our National Parks, but the zoo 
and its confinement—NEVER. 


Parent-Teacher Congress 


MONG the representatives of the 

American Humane Education Society 
who attended the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in May, were Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 
national chairman of humane education, 
Miss Blanche Finley of Richmond, and Mr. 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel of Pittsburgh. Mrs. 
Nichols, with Miss Finley acting as secre- 
tary, conducted the humane education con- 
ference, directing discussion on the topic, 
“Humane Element Vital to Community 
Welfare.” 

“The first objective in the humane edu- 
cation program,” says Mrs. Nichols, “is to 
build into the hearts of children the whole- 
some trait of regard for the rights of 
others in preparation for tolerant and sym- 
pathetic participation in community life. 

“Though we would choose to believe other- 
wise, cruelty holds a devastating sway in 
organized society and must be recognized 
as a destructive agent at work blighting 
the finer and nobler impulses of humanity. 
Humane education holds promise of a future 
in which cruelty will be the natural concern 
of its citizens, who as children learned the 
secret of the power of kindness.” 


Mrs. Nichols was also chairman of the 
special committee on firearms education, 
which reported these recommendations: 

1. That we endeavor to make parents 
aware of the potential danger of firearms 
to the safety and lives of individuals, birds, 
and animals. 

2. That no child should be allowed to 
possess a gun except under proper super- 
vision and instruction on the care and 
handling of such weapons. 

3. That with possession of a gun, youth- 
ful owners should be made aware of the 
sacredness of all life, taught respect for 
existing game and conservation laws regard- 
ing wild life. 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


IGLOO STORIES, Clarence Hawkes, 


_ Six fascinating stories about the mogt 
important animals of the Far North com. 
prise Mr. Hawkes’s latest book. We reiter. 
ate with a host of others that it is alwa 
a pleasure to read whatever comes from 
the pen of this author who, in spite of 
many obstacles and physical handicaps, hag 
had the fortitude to carry on and give to 
the world some forty-five books and innum. 
erable poems. His career has been a re. 
markable one, and as a number one story- 
teller he has received the hearty endorse. 
ments of most of his literary conten. 
poraries. 

The sextet of Arctic dwellers includes 
“Niksuk,” the seal; “Iwok,” the walrus: 
“Omingmong,” the musk-ox; “Silverking,” 
the great white polar bear; and “Blue Fox” 
whose coat of rare beauty is often the 
cause of his living an extremely short life 
that he may adorn the shoulders of many 
a lovely lady. Finally comes the tale of 
the “White Wolf,” seeking his prey, the 
terror of his forest associates, until the 
creature he has learned to call man comes 
with a gun to end his life. 

The stories are packed with thrills and 
exciting interludes that will quicken the 
adventurous heart of all who read them. 

152 pp., $1.50 net, Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston. 


A farmer near Tullahoma, Tennessee, 
celebrated the twenty-third birthday of his 
faithful horse by postponing a_five-mile 
haul of wood to a customer in town and 
allowing the animal to remain in his stall, 
nibbling oats and hay in honor of the 
event. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Ay- 
enue. 


Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. ' 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 0 

Sustaining 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
‘‘The Massachusetts Scciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is notincor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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